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THE WAR AND THE BACK-TO-THE LAND 

MOVEMENT 



BY E. G. NOUKSE 



" Back to the land " is an. attractive slogan, and the 
clever phrase-maker who amended it to read " forward to 
the land " made it all the more appealing. Real estate 
brokers, colonization agents, commercial club secretaries, 
have all played their variations on the theme, and each in 
words that glowed with beauty, throbbed with hope. From 
their pages a new dawn glows across the dusk of proletarian 
wistfttlness. " 'Three acres and liberty "!— the very phrase 
pictures nothing less than the hope of heaven to the toiler in 
factory, mill, Or shop. Little wonder that the Man in Over- 
alls or the modern Bob Oratchett who slaves under a green- 
shaded electric bulb should yield to its seductions* 

It had seemed of late that we heard less of this exhortation. 
But the war in Europe puts all the old problems in new pos- 
tures, and several recent utterances give promise that we 
are to hear again the preaching of a landward crusade. Far 
be it from me to predict how rapid or how great a mobiliza- 
tion will take place when such a call to the colors shall be 
made. But one tiling is evident : the sons of the city are not 
mere reservists of the army of the land. They may debate 
the summons, and are free to stay in their present callings 
unless persuaded that to enlist and serve would be to their 
advantage. 

A glance back over the period of the earlier agitation re- 
veals the fact that, outside of violent personal enthusiasms 
(and everybody knows at least one farm " fan "), the sum- 
mons was pretty generally refused. In spite of the high and 
rising cost of living, and in the face of a mighty exhortation 
to forsake the city and make their fortunes on the farm, men 
persistently stayed in town. Those who engaged in painting 
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the lily may have derived profit or satisfaction from the task, 
but the census enumerators have not been able to discover 
tangible results of their endeavor. 

To get at the facts of the matter we must go beneath its 
superficial manifestations. Of all the host who felt or feel 
the gnawings of land hunger, four classes are to be distin- 
guished : those who yearn but do not go, those who move to 
the suburbs, those who go and return, and those who go and 
stay. The first class — the fireside farmers — do not swell the 
output of farm products. They increase the gate receipts 
at the land-show, the poultry-show, the dairy-show and the 
stock-show, and levy toll upon the seed-houses, poultrymen, 
and implement manufacturers, to whom they write for cata- 
logues and information. 

The second class limit their operations to a kitchen garden 
and a chicken coop. Their hand-raised radishes do not de- 
moralize the truck-growing industry, nor do the disappoint- 
ing performances of their costly Orpington pullets seriously 
upset the egg market. The cost of the suburbanite's living 
may be a little lessened, but it entails extra work. For 
those who are willing to make the effort, there are more 
fresh vegetables, eggs, and spring chickens on the bill-of- 
f are and more fresh air and exercise for the family. 

Even from the other two classes of rural emigrants, the 
net additions to our agricultural population are much less 
than at first might appear. They create the illusion of 
progress by moving in a circle. The first group go to the 
country full of large hopes, only to find that profits do not 
come as easily with a hoe as with a pencil. Perchance the 
tyro farmer loses money alarmingly on his first experiments, 
or even if he makes some actual profit, it comes so much 
harder than the accustomed salary or pay-check that the 
game seems no longer to be worth the candle. Either nerve 
or resources may fail ; there are even cases on record where 
the issue was settled by a strike of the women or the children. 
The sweet and simple joys of the country sour into mere 
loneliness, and an unimagined barrenness of days and nights 
— particularly nights. Many are the converts of the early 
exhortation who have already completed that enlightening 
but impoverishing round-trip from the shop or office to the 
farm, and back again. 

But not even all those who persist in their intention of 
becoming farmers, and who actually remain in the business, 
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constitute a real addition to our farm population. Though a 
thousand city men become farmers there is no gain to the 
country nor loss to the city, if they merely replace a thou- 
sand farmers who sell or rent their farms and move to town, 
—filling the jobs abandoned by the rural emigrants and living 
in the houses they vacated. Some expansion into new re- 
gions has been going on, of course, as growth of transporta- 
tion or development of irrigation systems, drainage projects, 
and dry-farming methods have made other areas productive. 
Sometimes a larger farm has been broken up into smaller 
tracts, so that two or several men farm 'where one man 
farmed before. Absolute growth in both area and numbers 
has gone steadily on, but it is in the figures showing relative 
growth that the really significant facts are revealed. The 
Thirteenth Census shows an increase of farm land of not 
quite five per cent, and improved land in farms of less than 
fifteen and a half per cent, while population increased twen- 
ty-one per cent. Cities grew three times as fast as rural dis- 
tricts. The percentage of our population to be found outside 
incorporated places of twenty-five hundred people or more, 
fell from 58.4 per cent in 1900 to 53.7 per cent in 1910. 

If the men of 1908 and 1910 and 1912 could not be per- 
suaded to volunteer for rural service, we may well ask our- 
selves whether the great events set in motion by the murder 
at Sarajevo justify a change in that determination. First 
we should examine the reasons for that earlier reluctance, 
before proceeding to the query whether the issue is altered 
in its fundamental aspects by the war in Europe. The preach- 
ing of a " gospel of the land " did not stampede men from 
trades and industrial callings into agriculture simply be- 
cause they could not be persuaded that personal advantage 
lay that way. Let us examine the ehoice presented to them. 

It goes without saying that the eountryward movement 
could not gain even discernible proportions if its plea were 
that wage-earners of the town should go and become wage- 
earners in the country. Pew indeed are the opportunities for 
hire in the country that offer more than thirty dollars a 
month, and the average is even lower. The three -dollars or 
three dollars and a half a day in the harvest field, which the 
newspapers delight to play up, is but a short seasonal de- 
mand for itinerant workers at a hard task. 

How much should be added to these figures to cover the 
item of board, it is hard to say. ' ' Board ' ' is an elastic term 
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and, while dreams of thick cream and tender fried chicken 
may materialize, the salt-pork diet and the bed in the hay are 
by no means unknown or even infrequent. On the whole, the 
allurements of country living cannot be expected to draw city 
wageTWorkers away from the union pay and the union hours, 
the food and drink with their accompaniment of sociability, 
amusement, excitement of the town, to work at wages in the 
country. 

No, the prophet of rural salvation does not generally urge 
men to be born again as hired men, but as farmers, that is, 
farm proprietors. They are to exchange their wage-slavery, 
their servile punching of time-clocks and carrying out of 
orders, for the economic independence, the personal initi- 
ative, and the generous financial returns that are the natural 
and unfailing portion of whoever tills the -soil. Since their 
work in mill, shop, store, or factory has been coming year by 
year to command less of the things that support life and 
make it enjoyable, it is urged that their problem of prosper- 
ity is to be solved quickly and easily by their becoming 
themselves producers of these things. Let them raise their 
own food-'supplies, live better and more easily, and sell their 
surplus product at a fat price— and with the proceeds buy 
an automobile. For all farmers have automobiles and retire 
at the age t)f fifty, always with as much as $25,000 and gen- 
erally about $100,000 ! 

The logic is impressive. If only the facts were so! But 
the financial lure of the land has been exaggerated in two 
particulars. The ill-informed have magnified the farmer's 
earnings, first by counting in the profits derived from in- 
crease of land values, and second by ignoring the fact that 
gross income includes rent for land and interest on capital 
invested (besides upkeep and depreciation) . When the best 
farm land could be homesteaded, the prospective termer got 
one hundred and sixty acres of virgin fertility gratis, and 
anyone eouid r embark in farming. And when such lands are 
sold to-day at two hundred dollars an acre, the owner natu- 
rally has a nice little fortune on which to retire. But how 
meagre were his earnings, how "pinched was the living he 
was able to make from that land, during the 'eighties and 
'nineties when corn went down to thirteen cents a bushel and 
wheat to thirty-eight cents, is another matter, but one which 
should not be forgotten at this time. Even though two hun- 
dred dollars be only a fair capitalisation of the earning 
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power of that land now, the new buyer should take counsel 
with himself whether he can reasonably hope to duplicate the 
performance of the early settler so far as increase in land 
value is concerned. And if the promised lowering of the 
prices of farm products shall actually be brought about, will 
he be able or willing to labor on at nothing a year as that 
earlier army of the land were obliged to do? In any event, it 
is clear that the homesteader was, so to speak, speculating on 
a margin with little to lose, whereas the man who adventures 
into farming today must risk a considerable sum as pur- 
chase price — an amount which is generally full value of the 
land and too often more than a fair capitalization of its pro- 
ductivity, because the estimate is inflated by his great expec- 
tations of profit. Even if a man locates on one of the few 
areas of cheap land still to be secured from the Government, 
the railroads, or lumber companies, he must capitalize such 
land with ditches, drains, labor and waiting till their cost is 
little or no less in proportion to their financial productivity 
than that of the higher-priced tracts. Since the whole land- 
ward movement is, in effect, a bear raid on prices, it is hard 
to find a logical justification for large hopes of profit from 
increase in land values. That either returns from operation 
or speculative gains from land purchase are to be secured 
by so flooding the business as to depress prices of the pro- 
duct, passes belief. 

As to the present standing of agriculture with regard to 
the rate of earnings from operation, our information has 
been enlarged and made much more definite and trustworthy 
in recent years as a result of numerous careful surveys un- 
dertaken under the auspices of our Department of Agricul- 
ture and our agricultural colleges, notably in New York and 
Minnesota. Their results fail to bear out the claims of those 
who rhapsodize about the financial opportunities in agricul- 
ture today. Of six hundred and fifteen farmers in one New 
York county one-third " failed to make hired-man's wages, 
one-third made wages, and one-third made more than 
wages." Nor was this in a county chosen because of the in- 
ferior character of its agriculture. A New Hampshire county 
showed more than half of the farmers making less than two 
hundred dollars per year as wages and profits. A well- 
known authority sums up the situation for the whole United 
States by saying that the average is probably " less than 
three hundred dollars, or about one dollar per day for the 
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farmer's labor. Besides this, the farmer makes interest on 
his capital and has a houBe and some farm produots." 

Yes, an income from his capital, to be sure, but one does 
not have to go into farming in order to realize an income 
from capital. The important aspect of the part played by 
capital in agriculture is not that it has exceptional merit as a 
source of income, but that without such an accumulation of 
capital, one is hindered from embarking in agriculture at 
all, Little the use of dreaming of that three-hundred-dollar 
labor-income unless one can scrape together the funds needed 
for the initial investment in some sort of farm plant. Again 
speaking in averages, the amount needed is a tidy sum, and 
one that grows apace with the development of the country. 
The value of farm property per farm in 1910 was $6,444, 
practioally eighty-one per cent more than it was ten years 
before. 

Even to become a tenant farmer> there are tools, stock, 
and working-capital to be provided, and though the pros- 
pective farmer can buy on part credit, he finds it a less easy 
matter to bring the farm enterprise to the stage of Steady 
income than it iB to go bare handed to the factory or to the 
high-stool position where the boss even buys the pens. The 
chafed Wage-earner learns that there is a price-mark upon 
the farmer's seeming independence, and that he who em- 
barks in business on his own responsibility must BUpply cap^- 
ital and assume risk. 

The more one discounts the future by leasing land or 
mortgaging it to the limit, and by buying equipment on credit, 
the more inexorable is the demand for profits in the near 
future, for rent and interest must be met, and the note given 
to the implement dealer will be presented by the bank for 
payment. Contract obligations, so blithely assumed, ar- 
rive at their maturity without regard to the character of 
the Season or the outcome of the crops. Likewise the family 
must bo fed and olothed, seed and feed provided, until a flow 
Of income is established. The weather is the farmer's bane 
as well as blessing; flood, drought, unseasonable frost, even 
a hailstorm on the eve of harvest, may spoil a season's 
work. These are facts not to be ignored in favor of the 
more pleasing fictions of the real estate agent. Of course 
we all believe in fairies—We even pride ourselves upon that 
belief, nOw that Peter Pan has called the matter to our at- 
tention. But to take one 's wife and children down to Florida, 
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or even to that farm a hundred miles " up-state," may still 
be classed as an extra-hazardous venture for any man who 
has not a record of actual success in farming and a generous 
reserve of cash or dependable credit against possible emer- 
gencies. 

There are individual cases, plenty of them no doubt, 
where a man who ought to be in the country finds himself 
immured in town. There are country-minded folk, and there 
are people with persistently city types of mind, and nothing 
is more distressing and destructive than for a man to be 
kept away from his natural element. Whatever removes the 
artificial barriers of habit, of unfamiliarity, false allure- 
ments, or social disesteem, is to be applauded. Such en- 
lightenment makes for economic flexibility and fitness, by 
increasing the mobility of occupational groups and making 
movement easy from one to another. Some service of this 
sort the back-to- the-land propaganda has undoubtedly ren- 
dered, but its blunders are not less conspicuous than its suc- 
cesses, and its preachment stands much in need of being 
brought into line with the facts. 

In the later history of free land, when men raised crops 
merely as an incident in the process of acquiring a farm, we 
may read plainly the evils of agricultural over-production. 
The abandoned farms of the East and the foreclosed mort- 
gages of the Middle West were the natural but melancholy 
results of the greatest landward movement of our history. 
It achieved the low prices for which we clamor today, but 
made farming unprofitable, a hateful thing from which men 
and women, boys and girls, fled to the city. There trade, 
commerce, and industry flourished on cheap products, the 
cost of living was low and work plentiful. 

But the present situation challenges further progress. 
Today's pessimism wails that that development has gone too 
far, that we have built beyond our powers to maintain. But 
can we accept such a judgment! Must we indeed abandon 
the outworks of civilization to mass our efforts at a central 
point where danger threatens? Are the yeomen unable to 
hold their own position? — and now, of all times, at the mo- 
ment when more powerful weapons have been put in their 
hands and they have been better equipped than ever before 
for their conquest of the earth ! For our agriculture to con- 
fess defeat just when large re-enforcements are in sight, 
when all the cohorts of science and invention are rushing to 
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its aid, would be not less weak than stupid nor less stupid 
than unnecessary. 

Admitting that rising prices are a menace to our further 
achievement, we should yet spurn the humiliating proposal 
that we recall more of our population from the pursuits of 
commerce, manufacture, education, research — all the com- 
plete array of sophisticated callings, to go back and wrestle 
with Nature for the materials of subsistence. Such a move- 
ment would draft both men and money from places where 
they could ill be spared, and curtail our civilization to the 
dimensions of a mere pastoral existence. 

To avoid this fate we need but to use what we have, 
to practice what we know. Thus equipped, we can surely 
solve this problem of our national life. 

The one fructifying factor which has hitherto been lack- 
ing is economic organization. The remedy indicated is, there- 
fore, the carrying over into agriculture of those very prin- 
ciples of organization which have made our industrial life 
what it is. Not a panicky rush of population, untrained, un- 
equipped, unfit, from industrial to agricultural pursuits ; but 
rather an application of those same principles of concerted 
and foresighted action, of regimentation of labor to put spe- 
cial fitness in its due place of opportunity, co-ordination of 
allied enterprises, careful cost-keeping and the consequent 
elimination of needless expense and wasteful methods, util- 
ization of by-products, open-mindedness toward change and 
possible improvement. This is not to paint our industrial 
life as a picture of perfection, yet, admitting its failings, it 
cannot be denied that, by any reasonable standard of pro- 
ductive efficiency, American industrial life is at least an era 
ahead of American agriculture. Now, when the ratio of 
exchange between the products of agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural producers is becoming yearly more and more dis- 
advantageous to the latter, it is time to inquire seriously how 
to turn to account in agriculture any lessons that have been 
learned in industry. 

To urge the present war as a reason for a movement 
back to the land is to argue either that agricultural profits 
are enlarged and the prospects in farming made more allur- 
ing by reason of the fighting overseas, or that the disturb- 
ances abroad have an adverse effect upon our non-agricul- 
tural pursuits. Either one of these influences or a combina- 
tion of both would tend to alter the ratio of economic ad- 
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vantage between farming and industrial enterprises. Every 
carload of eggs or flour or bacon bought in the United States 
to provision the armies lends color to the first of these 
hypotheses, and the European purchasing agent becomes an 
unconscious ally of the farm crusader. 

Now as to the advance of certain farm prices, there can 
be no doubt that this means a substantial increase in farm- 
ing profits ; that it justifies an exodus from trade and indus- 
trial pursuits is much less evident. There is ground for 
reasonable doubt whether prices will maintain an upward 
trend commensurate with the first increase attendant upon 
the outbreak of hostilities. The pressure of immediate de- 
mand upon a wheat crop already harvested is one matter, 
and the price equation of the following year, after expected 
demand has been a factor in determining acreage, care, and 
so forth, is quite another matter. Likewise we must remem- 
ber that Europe has dropped from one standard of living to 
another, much more abstemious, with a consequent curtail- 
ment in her demand. The self-denials of a nation fighting 
for existence may well include a substitution of black bread 
and potatoes for wheat bread, beef, beet sugar, and the 
like. The labor of women, children, old men, prisoners, 
and slightly disabled soldiers will very likely produce a 
sizeable crop this year upon the battle-free territory of 
even the warring nations. Certain goods not so readily 
reproducible must, of course, be imported, and those lucky 
enough to have such wares at a marketable stage will reap 
a handsome profit. Horses and mules, hides, and a few 
other goods of like sort may be taken as examples, but few 
persons indeed could be persuaded that they can make their 
fortunes by going back to the land to produce horses or 
leather for the armies of the present war. The new farmer 
will be affected rather by having to pay high prices for his 
teams, his harness, his fertilizer, some of his seeds, and his 
own living expenses. 

Obviously an attempt to be very far-sighted in this mat- 
ter reduces itself to heroic guessing, but the probable du- 
ration of the war will not be long enough to offer permanent 
inducements to the enlargement of American husbandry at 
the expense of other industries. And the immediate effect of 
peace will be to prune away the European demands to a 
minimum. For agriculture will be the first to feel the res- 
urrecting touch of peace. Long before factories can be 
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rebuilt, equipped, and organized, long before trade can be 
re-established and commerce rehabilitated, the disbanded 
armies will have put their hands to the plough and made the 
earth to yield them sustenance. Of necessity these nations 
will apply themselves first of all to producing their own sub- 
sistence, and at once the boom of outside agriculture col- 
lapses. 

The only reason which could justify a scramble after such 
temporary advantages as appear in American agricultural 
prices to-day would have to be found in a present severe de- 
pression in industrial callings and a gloomy prospect for 
their future. This, in spite of abundant local difficulties of 
readjustment, does not seem to be the case. Economically 
the United States is in the period of adolescence, in which it 
is passing from youthful extractive enterprises to the grown- 
up pursuits of industrial life. The European war brings the 
necessity for a momentous decision. Shall we turn back to- 
ward the ambitions of our national childhood, or press for- 
ward toward the settled vocations of a maturer future? The 
present moment presents both dangers and opportunities, 
and we must keep a steady regard upon the ultimate goals of 
national endeavor, if we are to escape the one and realize 
the full measure of the other. 

The war problems of even a neutral nation demand not 
only wisdom but a strong infusion of " nerve " for their 
solution. When farm prices soar, and the readjustment of 
industry throws men of certain business and factory employ- 
ments out of work for the moment, the call of the land can 
be made to sound very enticing. But the fundamental issues 
remain unaltered. If America is to realize the largest meas- 
ure of her economic powers, it must be by concerted effort to 
upbuild our trade and industry and by an increase of eco- 
nomic organization and industrial efficiency in agriculture, 
not by a debouch upon the land. 

E. 6. Noubsb. 



